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“Alas! how great the difference now, when we|Christ the Lord.’ Bat, ‘ fear not, little flock, it is 
find opposers arrayed against us; not in the cha-| your Father's good pleasure to give you the king- 
racter of open enemies, but in appearance as Friends,|dom,’ and all the combined powers of darkness 
professing to be disposed to improve our situation.|will never be able to overthrow the immutable 
I view the state of things with deep regret; and/foundation. The Lord knoweth them that are his; 
the mournful prospect revives in my mind the plain-|and although we may have to lament the desolation 
tive language of the prophet, when he exclaimed,|/made by skepticism, under the gilded cover of 
‘How is the gold become dim! how is the most|greater light, yet if we come, with the prophet, 
fine gold changed!’ and again; ‘Our silver has|truly to mourn over our situation, we may have 
become dross; our wine is mixed with water.’|confidence to appeal unto Him in the language, 
What can we expect from our present pros-|‘ Turn thou us, and we shall be turned; renew our 
pects, and the lamentable effects of the spirit}days as of old.’ 
which is afloat, but that, instead of an advance-| ‘ We are all more or less involved in the gene- 
ment, as is now boasted of, and a more reful-|ral declension; yet there are here and there, as it 
gent ray of light, we shall make a retrograde|were, one of a city and two of a tribe, whose de- 
march? Nay—have we not already fallen in the|sires are pure; and to these the promise is, ‘I 
view of a discerning public? Are not our meet-| will give you pastors according to mine own heart, 
ings less frequented by serious and seeking minds,|who shall feed you with knowledge and under- 
and are they not less solemn, and are not those|standing.’ A recurrence to the history of former 
designed for the management of the discipline,|days, when all were engaged to walk by the same 
instead of being schools of instruction to the|rule, and to mind the same thing, may show us, 
youth, often made rather seasons of discourage-|that it is good to follow the example of our pious 
ment to this interesting class of Society, because | predecessors, whose upright, humble walking holds 
of the want of that solemnity which spreads over| forth the inviting language, ‘ Follow us, as we fol- 
the minds of the humble believers in the adorable|lowed Christ.” Then each one labouring to be 
Head of the church, who condescended to declare|built up himself upon the most holy faith, which 
for the encouragement of his faithful followers,|works by love, was more or less instrumental in 
‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my| building up his brother; and the things that were 
name, there am I in the midst of them?’ But,|true, the things that were honest, the things that 
alas! where the wisdom of man is substituted for|were just, the things that were pure, the things 
the wisdom of Jesus, and the will of man for his|that were lovely and of good report, were kept in 
meekness, lamentable are the consequences. The|remembrance. Now, endeavours are used to pull 
Gospel privilege of all having liberty to speak one|down the faith, the Scriptures of Truth are under- 
by one, is prostituted to aid the designs of aspiring | valued, and the writings of our worthy predecessors, 
and ambitious men; and in some instances, such|overlooked or misrepresented, and the faithful la- 
a disregard of the order of our christian discipline | bourers of the day calumniated, and held up to the 
has been shown, that members of Society have|irreligious, as superstitious persons. 
been denied their rights, when moving from one} ‘I do not wish to descend further into particu- 
place to another; and others have been arraigned |lars, whilst contending for the faith once delivered 
as offenders on untenable grounds. The salutary|to the saints; nor am I disposed to quarrel about 
restraint laid on the press, for the commendable|religious sentiments; but, ‘leave every one to be 
purpose of preserving unity, and in order that the|fully persuaded in his own mind.’ Yet I believe it 
doctrines and principles of the Society might not|to be consistent for me to stand and p'ead for the 
be misrepresented by inexperienced and unqualified | precious privileges we enjoy, as a religious Society, 
or mischievous persons, has been evaded ; persons|and to testify against that disorganizing spirit, 
professing to be Friends, and presuming to write| which seeks to gain its ends by clamor and might, 
in the name of the Society, have resorted to peri-|rather than by consistency and justice. Nor are 
odicals professedly Unitarian, to publish doctrines] the innovations in doctrine less affecting than those 
contrary to those held by Friends, as well as many|in practice; witness the endeavours used to level 
slanders and misrepresentations; and volumes of|the character of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Mes- 
sermons, containing unsound doctrines, are exten-|siah, with that of frail man, and to make the cross 
sively circulated by persons, whose stations in so-|of Christ of none effect; as may be seen in the 
ciety ought to have made them guardians of the|printed sermons before alluded to, as well as re- 
press: how ‘ are these become as earthen pitchers !’| peated assertions made in private as well as public 
—‘ their silver has become dross, and their wine is}discourses; and at times by persons, who perhaps 
mingled with water!’ do not wish to derogate from the truths of the 
“ [ might mention many other inconsistencies, all|Gospel ; but who catch at ideas uttered by others, 
of which spring out of the same root, antichrist,|and do not consider or perceive the unsoundness of 
and bear the same mark; and which would, if it|them. I would therefore recommend a careful 
were possible, take from us the religion of Jesus|perusal of the epistles of the apostles, and the 
Christ, whose birth was hailed with the anthem|historical account of the birth, life, miracles, suf- 
‘ glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good |ferings, death, resurrection and ascension of Jesus 
will to men,’ when the angelic host proclaimed |Christ, the Son of-God, and it will appear that the 
unto the shepherds, the ‘ good tidings of great joy,| wisdom of man is foolishness with God. If any 
which was to be unto all people; unto you is born/reject these writings, they are more inconsistent 
this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is|than Mahometans; for no true Musselman will 
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For “The Friend.” 


Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 250.) 

The following address, though without date, ap- 
pears to belong to this period, [about 1830,] and 
may with propriety be introduced here. 

“You, who have kept your habitations in the 
Trath, are near unto my best life, and fervent are 
my desires that you may be steadfast, immoveable, 
on the everlasting foundation, Christ Jesus—then 
will the storms and tempests beat in vain; and 
whilst you remain securely sheltered in the quiet 
habitation, you may be instrumental in the Lord’s 
hand in gathering some of the scattered sheep who 
are worried by the wild boar out of the forest, 
whose nature is to rend and devour. Many beset- 
ments and discouragements assail you, different 
from what Friends had to encounter in former 
times, when their enemies avowed open hostility, 
and appeared willing it should be known that they 
considered them as enemies to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and not worthy to be called worshippers of 
the true and living God. These aspersions, how- 
ever, were easily refuted; and in process of time 
Friends came to enjoy liberty of conscience, as a 
distinct Society of people, and were recognized as 
such by the powers of the earth, it being obvious 
that we highly valued the Holy Scriptures, and 
received them as a test for the doctrines we held 
and the morality we practised. In our devotions 
We professed our dependence upon the baptizing 
power of Him, whom we acknowledged to be the 
Head of the church; by which power our spirits 
were humbled, and preservation from an aspiring 
disposition was witnessed —a disposition which seeks 
to lord over the heritage of the Most High; and 
unity, even the unity of the one Spirit, was greatly 
prized and sought after in the management of the 
discipline. Good order was promoted, and pre- 
Vailed, so that the feeble-minded were encouraged 
ind strengthened, and the unruly were warned of 

danger to which they exposed themselves. 
Then, to use the language of George Fox, ‘ the 

reigned ;’ not the wisdom or the will of man, 
for these were judged down by the Seed. Ah! 
then our meetings for Divine worship were solemn, 
tomfortable seasons, and those for discipline were 
thools of instruction, and many were engaged to 


join o Society in a perpetual covenant, never to 
en. 
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reject the Koran, which, with all its inconsisten- 


THE FRIEND. 


The Grizzly Bear not a Ferocious Beast.—|nonc of these instances did they exhibit the slight. 


cies, they rely upon to prove that Mahomet was a/The following interesting account of the grizzly|est indication of anger or resistance, but invariably 


true prophet. 


It is far from my intention to com-|bear of the Rocky Mountains is taken from a re-|ran from me. 
pare the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ with|cent work entitled “The Prairie Traveller,” by 
that of Mahomet; but merely to show the great|Captain Marcy, of the United States army. The|monarch of the mountains. 






“Such is my experience with this formidable 
It is possible that if a 


inconsistency of the professed christian, who doubts| volume is intended as a reliable guide-book for|man came suddenly upon the beast, in a thicket, 


the contents of his Bible. 


the religion taught by our blessed Saviour, has a 


contrary effect; it teaches, that in deep humility,|States, several others are found in the mountains 
man may glorify his Creator, and become a par-|of California, Oregon, Utah, and New Mexico, viz: 
taker of the mercy and goodness of a just and |the grizzly, brown, and cinnamon varieties; all have 
merciful God, in and by his dear Son, Jesus Christ; |nearly the same habits, and are hunted in the same 
for as the law came by Moses, so grace and truth/manner. 


come by him; whose sufferings and death on the 


cross, not only disannulled the hand-writing of|I was induced to believe him one of the most sav- 


ordinances, but was the bringing in of a better 
hope, whereby we witness, that we now live under 


the new covenant spoken of by the divinely inspired | beasts, had performed a signal feat of courage 


prophet, under which we know that our Teacher is 
not removed into a corner; and that this teacher 
is Jesus Christ, by his Holy Spirit, has always been 
and is the belief of all true Friends. The true 
christian’s faith rests upon the one great propitia- 
tory sacrifice, offered upon the cross; as Christ 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. And that this re- 
demption is necessary, is evident to all, as we be- 
come sensible that we are by nature prone to evil 
and to wrath ; for how else can we keep the com- 
mandments of Christ, in doing good for evil, loving 
our enemies, &c. Such as believe in him, and are 
baptized by him, through the operation of his pow- 
er, represented by John Baptist, as the Holy Ghost 
and fire, witness redemption from the evil nature 
which we inherit from Adam. 

“ Sophistry and unbelief may argue against plain 
Scripture proof; but is it candid or honorable, is 
there sincerity, in claiming the name of christians, 
whilst using means to lessen the character, and 
denying the power of Jesus Christ, who is acknow- 


ledged by all true believers, to be him spoken of|termined to make the assault. 


by the prophet; upon whose shoulders the govern- 
ment was to be, and whose name is called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father and Prince of peace. Therefore, my dear 
friends, believe not the allegorizings or the sophis- 
try of the unbeliever, lest you be spoiled by that 
philosophy, which the apostle and servant of Jesus 
Christ terms vain; but try yourselves, prove your- 
selves, know ye not your own selves, how that 
Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates, 
(To be continued.) 





Consumption of Ardent Spirits —The London 
Times analyzes a parliameutary return just issued, 
showing for a series of years “the actual or esti- 
mated consumption of spirits” in the United King- 
dom. The consumption, in the year 1859, was no 
more than 28,661,674 gallons, or scarcely a gal- 
lon a head. Compared with 1852, the consump- 
tion in England had increased nearly 3,000,000 
gallons, that of Scotland had decreased nearly 
2,000,000, and that of Ireland 2,500,000. While 


England, with its 20,000,000 of people, consumed | pursued about four miles, and fired about four balls 
17,000,000 gallons of spirits last year, Scotland, |into her before I succeeded in bringing her to the 
with its 3,000,000 of population, took 5,600,000 ;/| ground ; and from the first time 1 saw her until 
and Ireland, with perhaps only its 6,000,000 of|her death-wound, notwithstanding I was very often 
inhabitants, very nearly that precise number of|close upon her heels, she never came to bay or 
allons. But while, in 1851, with a population of|made the slightest demonstration of resistance. 
2,888,742, the consumption of spirits in Scotland | Her sole purpose seemed to be to make her escape, 
reached 7,090,894 gallons, and was still higher in|leaving her cubs in the most cowardly manner. 


the next year, in 1859, with an estimated popula- 


tion a little over 3,000,000, the consumption was|mountain bears, and once the cinnamon species, 


only 5,638,882 gallons. 


The religion of Maho-|those who would make the overland journey to 
met is fraught with inconsistencies, and was de-| California. 
signed to advance man in worldly grandeur; but|to such travellers. 


where it could have no previous warning, he might 
be attacked ; but it is my opinion that if the bear 
gets the wind or sight of a man at any consider. 
able distance, it will endeavour to get away as 
soon as possible. I am so fully impressed with this 
idea, that I shall hereafter hunt bear with a feel. 
ing of as much security as I would have in bunt- 
ing the buffalo.” 













































It is filled with valuable suggestions 


“‘ Besides the common black bear of the Eastern 





“ From all that I had heard of the grizzly bear,| On the proper qualification to speak in Meet. 
ings of Business—It is my fervent desire and 
prayer that you may individually attend to the 
gift of God in your own hearts, and therein wait 
for the arising of his pure life and power, that 
therein and thereby only, the affairs of the church 
may be transacted to the honour of Truth, and 
your own peace and safety. To speak in the 
church to the business and affairs of Truth, by 
the will, wisdom and power of man, however 
knowing he thinks himself, will lead into its own 
nature, and in the end minister strife and con- 
tention, and break the unity of the one spirit, 
wherein the peace of the church stands. I beseech 


age animals in the universe, and that the man who 
would deliberately encounter and kill one of these 


which entitled him to a lofty position among the 
votaries of Nimrod. So firmly had I become im- 
pressed with this conviction, that I should have 
been very reluctant to fire upon one had I met him 
when alone and on foot. ‘The grizzly bear is as- 
suredly the monarch of the American forest, and so 
far as physical strength is concerned, he is, perhaps, 
without a rival in the world; but after some expe- 
rience in hunting, my opinions regarding his cour- 
age and his willingness to attack men have very| you to beware thereof, and as I know there are 
materially changed. among you those whom the Lord by his Spirit, 
“ Tn passing over the elevated table-lands lying} and the gentle operation of his power, is preparing 
between the two forks of the Platte river, in 1858,| for his own work, mind your calling in deep hu- 
I encountered a full-grown female grizzly bear,|mility and holy attention of soul; for, in your obe- 
with two cubs, very quietly reposing upon the open|dience only, will you be elected and chosen to the 
prairie, several miles distant from any timber.| work whereunto He hath called you. So shall you 
This being the first opportunity that had ever oc-|be made skilful watchmen and watchwomen, placed 
curred to me for an encounter with the ursine|on the walls of Zion to discover the approach of an 
monster, and being imbued with the most exalted|enemy, in whatsoever subtle appearance, and en- 
notions of the beasts proclivities for offensive war-|abled to give warning thereof to others. May each 
fare, especially when in the presence of her off-|of you stand upright in your own lots in the rege- 
spring, it may very justly be imagined that I was|neration, waiting for the pouring forth of the anoint- 
rather more excited than usual. I, however, de-|ing of the Holy Ghost; by the renewing whereof, 
I felt the utmost} a true qualification is given in the love of the Fa- 
confidence in my horse, as she was afraid of no-|ther, rightly to oversee the flock and family of our 
thing; and, after arranging everything about my|God, amongst whom there are some plants with 
saddle and arms in good order, I advanced to|you, worthy of your care—John Churchman, 
within about eighty yards before I was discovered 
by the bear, when she rose upon her haunches, 
and gave me a scrutinizing examination. I seized 
this opportune moment to fire, but missed my aim, 
and she started off, followed by her cubs at their 
utmost speed. After re-loading my rifle, I pur- 
sued, and, on coming again within range, delivered 
another shot, which struck the large bear in the 
fleshy part of the thigh, whereupon she set up a 
most distressing howl, and accelerated her pace, 
leaving her cubs behind. After loading again, I 
gave spurs to my horse, and resumed the chase, 
soon passing the cubs, who were making the most 
plaintive cries of distress. They were heard by 
the dam, but she gave no other heed to them than 
occasionally to halt for an instant, turn round, sit 
upon her posteriors, and give a hasty look back ; 
but as soon as she saw me following her, she inva- 
riably turned again, and redoubled her speed. I 


The Consumption at the South of the textile 
fabrics manufactured in New England, we find by 
inquiries among those best informed on the subject, 
is not so large as is generally supposed. Some of 
the most extensive manufacturers here estimate the 
call for their goods south of Baltimore and St. 
Louis to be only about five per cent. of the whole 
production of their mills. ‘The South now manu- 
factures nearly all the beavy brown cotton goods 
it needs, so that there is ony a slight demand for 
sheetings, shirtings, ete., from the slave States. 
The South buys blue goods and negro cloths here, 
but not, we are informed, to such an extent as is 
generally supposed. American prints are much 
worn by Southern ladies, and hence they are con- 
sumed at the South to a larger extent than any 
other textile fabric made at the North. One of 
the commission houses of this city, whose anpual 
sales of textile fabrics exceed five millions of dol- 
lars, have found upon examination that less than 
two per cent. of their bills receivable were due 
from merchants south of Maryland and Missouri. 
— Boston Transcript. 

A pure, simple, and constant spirit, is not like 
Martha, distracted and troubled with the multi- 
plicity of its employments, however great; because, 
being inwardly at rest, it seeketh not its own glory 
in what it does, but doth all to the glory of God. 


“‘ Upon three other different occasions, I met the 


which is called the most formidable of all, and iu 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
«] Have Chosen Thee in the Furnace of Affliction.” 


“The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crush’d are sweeter still ! 


“ Many of the trials of good men look like mi- 
series, which yet, on the whole, appear to have 
conduced greatly to their happiness. Witness the 
many prayers which they poured out in these ca- 
Jamities, the many seasonable and shining deliver- 
ances which succeeded them, and the many hymns 
of praise they sang to God, their deliverer ; so that 
they seem to have been cast into the fire on pur- 
pose, that the odor of their graces might diffuse 
itself all around. 

“ Affliction is the good man’s shining scene : 
Prosperity conceals his brightest ray ; 
As night to stars, woe lustre gives to man. 

“Every branch in me, said our divine Saviour, 
that beareth fruit, He purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit. Thus, the pruning knife of af- 
fiction is applied to the true branches, to cut off 
all their exuberances, and to render them more 
abundant in the fruits of holiness. Hence it is 
worthy of remark, that the very trials which take 
away the unfruitful branches, do by a skilful ope- 
ration of spiritual husbandry, promote the fertility 
of those branches, which derive their nourishment 
by a vital union to the parent stem. 

“ Afflictions, tho’ they seem severe, 
In mercy oft are sent; 
They stopp’d the prodigal’s career, 
And fore’d him to repent. 

“When we grow wanton, or worldly, or proud, 
how doth sickness, or other affliction, reduce us! 
We may say with David, ‘ Before I was afflicted, I 
went astray :’ and many thousand recovered sin- 
ners may cry, ‘QO healthful sickness! O gainful 
losses! O blessed day that ever I was afflicted !’ 
Not only the green pastures and still waters, but 
the rod and the staff, they comfort us. Suffering 
so unbolts the door of the heart, that the word hath 
easier entrance. 

“The heart which bleeds for other’s woes, 
Shall feel each selfish sorrow less ; 


The breast which happiness bestows, 
Reflected happiness shall bless. 


“The Lord’s people are not all equally called 
to navigate the deep waters of soul-distress; but 
it is frequently the lot of those whom he designs 
to honor with eminent usefulness in his service; as 
in a great building, the foundation is laid deep in 
proportion to the height of the intended super- 
structure. It isin this school of temptation and 
exercise, that they acquire the tongue of the learn- 
ed, and an ability to speak a word in season to 
them that are weary. By what they have them- 
selves passed through, they are taught to sym- 
pathize with their fellow sinners under similar trials, 
and, likewise, how to give them advice suitable to 
their cases. And the remembrance of their past 


another’s burdens, to the fulfilling of the law of 
righteousness, a holy unity and fellowship is known 
whose fruit is peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. | 
| With hearts thus subdued and purified, the mem- 
bers of the one body are joined together in the 
bond of christian affection, to the banishment of, 
all envy, strife, and jealousy, and every feeling of, 
ostentation, estrangement, and bigotry. 


The Mint and its Operations—Gold from all 
| Quarters.—It is not our intention to enter into any- 
oo like a general report of the operations of the 
United States mint, which is located in this city, 
for our readers are fully acquainted with all the 
facts and figures as published in the monthly re- 
turns. There are, however, some few matters and 
things that are naturally of deep interest to every 
American, and which are not at times sufficiently 
inquired into. We are indebted to James Ross 
Snowden for his politeness in furnishing us with 
many copious and curious details. Our inquiries 
have ever been met by that gentleman with kind- 
ness, and with frank and ample information. And 
first for the gold that reaches us from Pike’s Peak 
and the Rocky mountain region, which may be 
generally classed as the Kansas mines. During 
the fiscal year ending July 1st, 1860, the amount 
received from these diggings was $622,000. Since 
that period and up to the present time, (in round 
numbers,) $400,000, and there are indications that 
the supply of bullion from that region will be here- 
after inoreased. Clark, Gruber & Co. have set a 





small mint in operation at Denver city, from which 
they issue $5 and $10 pieces. These are of va- 
rious degrees of fineness, from 815-1000 to 838- 
1000—the standard of American gold at the Unit- 
ed States mint being 900-1000—that of England 
916-1000, and therefore purer. 

The silver mines of the Washoe region promise 
to be very abundant. Last year they sent $80,000 
worth of metal to the branch mint of San Fran- 
cisco. 

In 1860, there was received at the United States 
mint in Philadelphia: gold deposits, $4,266,618— 
silver deposits, $756,505; at branch mint of New 
Orleans: gold, $153,731—silver, $1,381,313; at 
San Francisco: gold, $11,319,913—silver, $480,- 
139; at Dahlonega: gold, $67,085; at Charlotte : 
gold, $133,491; assay office of New York: gold 
$6,731 ,951—silver, $534,678. 

This is a very brief synopsis of the precious me- 
tals deposited from the mines of the United States 
during the last fiscal year, and it is merely quoted 
for the purpose of impressing upon our readers the 
fact that this year the deposits are largely in- 
creasing, except at Dahlogega and Charlotte, where 
no augmentation is anticipated—Late Paper, 





The Minister of the Interior has just made pub- 
lic the result of the tenth census of the people of 
the empire of Russia, from which document the fol- 


For “The Friend.” 
John Barclay. 

The following memorandum appears under date 
of Sixth mo. 25th, 1817: 

“T attended our Quarterly Meeting held this 
day, under a weight of discouragement, without 
being able to feel anything alive within me. It 
seemed to some, however, to be an open time, a 
time of refreshment; the truly hungry and thirsty 
were shown what a blessed condition they were in ; 
and they were directed to the Fountain of living 
waters, the living bread from heaven, whereby 
they might be nourished up into eternal life. There 
was also a supplication put forth on behalf of some, 
who were under discouragement and doubting 
whether they ought not to enter upon some im- 
portant duty; and a desire for such, that they 
might ‘ go forth in this their strength,’ in the deep 
sense of their own weakness: which much reached 
me. The sittings for business were no less trying 
to me, and, I believe, to some others, who mourn 
at the untempered, (if I may use that expression,) 
or rather perhaps unleavened manner, in which 
these our meetings for the promotion of good order, 
christian conduct and conversation, are sometimes 
held. Oh! how little of an inwardly gathered 
and retired disposition do we see,—how little of 
that weighty concern and exercise of soul—that 
abiding under the overshadowing canopy of pure 
fear, which were witnessed by those amongst us, 
in former times, and spoken of in these words of 
William Penn: ‘Care for others was then much 
upon us, as well as for ourselves, especially the 
young convinced. Often had we the burden of the 
word of the Lord to our neighbours, relations, and 
acquaintances, and sometimes to strangers also: 
we were in travail for one another’s preservation, 
treating one another as those that believed and 
felt God present; which kept our conversation in- 
nocent, serious and weighty. We held the Truth 
in the spirit of it, and not in our own spirits, or 
after our own will and affection. We were bowed 
and brought into subjection, insomuch that it was 
visible to them that knew us; we did not think 
ourselves at our own disposal, to go where we list, 
or say or do what we list, or when we list: our 
liberty stood in the liberty of the Spirit of Truth; 
and no pleasure, no profit, no fear, no favor, could 
draw us from this retired, strict, and watchful 
frame. Our words were few and savoury, our 
looks composed and weighty, and our whole de- 
portment very observable. I cannot forget the 
chaste zeal and humility of that day; Oh! how con- 
stant at meetings,—how retired in them,—how 
firm to Truth’s life as well as to Truth’s principles !* 
Thus far William Penn, and oh! that we could 
say, that anything like all this, did really and truly 
pervade our conduct now, as a religious body.” 


Kill your Fish—A Frenchman, who has re- 
cently visited Holland to inspect their fisheries, 


conflicts with a depraved nature, and the powers of | lowing abstract is made:—The total of the popu-| says, in speaking of them, that being surprised at 
darkness, is sanctified to keep them humble, watch-|lation, under the sceptre of the Czar, amounts to) the difference of Dutch fish, both fresh and salted, 


ful, and dependent, in their future course. 


68,931,728 souls, of which number 33,655,824 


sea and fresh water fish, to French fish, the former 


“Believers have their summer and winter sea-\are of the male sex. The hereditary and personal| being superior to the latter both in firmness and 
tons; and both are necessary, and, though not|nobility comprises 437,326 males, and 436,828) flavour, Le was at the pains of inquiring into the 
equally pleasant, are perhaps equally profitable. |females ; 9074 males and 7764 females belong to| causes which produced this difference. He dis¢o- 


At one time they are taught what the Lord can do|the class of honorary citizens; 223,514 males and 
for them, in them, or by them. At another, he is| 208,320 females to the merchant class; and 281,.- 
pleased to withdraw in a measure, and leave them|501 males and 315,027 females belong to the 
to themselves, that they may learn how little they| priestly orders in the Orthodox Church. The num- 
¢an do without him.” ber of serfs amounts to 9,803,201 males and 10,- 

Thus exercised by an alternation of heat and|370,957 females; that of domestics to 721,736 
told, the heart is humbled, and prepared to rejoice | males and 739,703 females; and it would appear 
with those who rejoice, and to mourn with those|that Russia contains 3,043,987 males and 3,104,- 
that mourn; and being made partakers of one an-|757 females who, on one ground or another, are 
other’s joys and sorrows, and qualified to bear one|free from personal taxation. 


vered that it was no accident, but was the result of 
a simple operation. The Dutch Ai//’ their fish the 
moment they are taken out of the water, whereas 
most persons, the French among them, allow fish 
to expire after enduring the torments of a long 
agony, which acts upon fish precisely as disease 
would act; softening the flesh, and infecting them 
with principles of dissolution. Nobody eats chick- 
ens or sheep which die by disease; why should we 
eat fish that die by languor? 














Gillott’s Pens.—The works now earried on by 


Selected for “The Friend.” | against the remarks of those who lightly esteemed 
Gillott, the English manufacturer of pens, are the 


Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of |these things. 

most extensive and most celebrated of the kind in our Late Friend, H. Williams. “ Our parents were careful at all times to take 
the world. In one year, the number of pens made| “Twelfth mo. 25th.—Thy uncle Josiah gradu-jus to religious meetings, and my mother took me 
by them has amounted to upwards of one hundred| ally declines ; each time I go to see him he appears |to two Yearly Meetings with her when quite young, 
and eighty millions, and the weight of sheet steel| still worse. This morning, on coming to bis bed-|which to me was a time of favour; and instruction 
consumed in their manufacture to not less than one| side, I thought he could not last the day through ;|was sealed to my then tender mind, not yet for- 
hundred and twenty tons. A strip of thin shect| we see and believe his end is near; his sufferings|gotten. I have hoped we may remember this 
steel of the proper width and thickness, is first pre-| are very heavy, yet he bears them without a mur-|pious care extended to us by our parents, and not 
pared, by careful rolling and annealing. In this} mur, satisfied with all we do for him. It requires|be slack in endeavouring to do our duty to our 
state it is ready to be cut into pens by means of a|some strength of mind to behold’all, without be- children and those under our care, which, with the 








press, in which are fitted the proper tools for cut- 
ting out the blanks. The use of the press is to give 
a regulated amount of pressure to the tools fitted 
to it. Two pens are cut out of the width of the 
steel, the broad part to form the tube; and the 
points are cut to such a nicety, that there is but 
little waste. The blanks are now taken to be 
pierced, and the little central hole and the side 
slits are cut by another press, These semi-pens 
are now placed in an annealing oven to make them 
softer, after which they are marked, by the aid of 
a die worked by the foot, which stamps the name 
of the maker onthe back. The half-finished little 
instrument is then placed in a groove, and by a 
machine converted from a flat to a cylindrical 
_ form. This is called raising the metal. The pens 
are again placed in the muffle, packed in small 
iron boxes with lids, and heated to a white heat. 
They are then withdrawn, and suddenly thrown 
into a large vessel of oil where they acquire a 
brittleness that makes them almost crumble at the 
touch. The next process is cleaning, then follows 
tempering, which restores the pen to the required 
elasticity, and is accomplished by placing them in 
a large tin cylinder, open at one end, and turned 
over a fire in the same manner that coffee is roast- 
ed. ‘To these operations succeed the final process 
of cleansing, scouring, grinding and slitting, all of 
which are very simple. 





Trust onlyin the Lord.—Oh! what a great snare 
bright genius and extensive natural abilities are, 
to such as are deluded by Satan to trust in them, 
and presumptuously to imagine they are sufficient 
to answer every purpose for guidance and help, not 
only in temporal but spiritual things, without di- 
vine aid immediately communicated. [have met 
with po state more at enmity, or in greater opposi- 
tion, to the Truth; nor from whose spirits more 
pain and distress are to be met with, than from 
these worldly wise and self-sufficient people, who 
no doubt would deride this observation, or any- 
thing that asserts an inward sense of things. They 
are very much out of the way of being reached 
unto and helped; therefore they are in great dan- 
ger of being left alone, that they may wonder and 























ing able to help him. There seems some strength | Divine blessing; may be to them better than riches, 
yet to wear away, I hope thou may behold bim|and they have cause, (as I have this day,) to thank 
living once more. When the fever is low, be is|us for our care.” 
quiet, easy, and sensible; his patience is sustained| Concerning her father, she writes :— 
all through, which is a great favour. Ido plainly) * * * “He was always remarkable for his 
see; though he has been largely afflicted these last | piety, but more so as he advanced in life. He will 
four years, yet mercy has been mixed with it, and |long be remembered by those who knew him; not 
I have a belief in his ease, that these afflictions, |only remarkable for piety, but humility, self-denial 
which are but for a moment, or have been but as|and benevolence. All his fellow-beings in any af- 
for a moment, will work for him a far more ex- |fliction, either outwardly or mentally, claimed his 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. attention, as far as he could, sparing neither time, 
“We are poor. creatures, and require much|money nor pains to serve them; we his children 
purging to fit us for the blessed kingdom. These | have need to be instructed by his example. 
solemn truths are humbling; may we keep them in} “ His sight failed so much, that for several years 
remembrance for our benefit.” before his death, he could not see to read, in which 
“‘ Departed this life at his residence in Plymouth, /he had taken delight, and mostly in the Scriptures; 
Montgomery Co., Pa., on the 28th of ‘Twelfth | but his memory served him, and often, very often, 
month, 1846, my dear brother Josiah Albertson, | quoted passages, and applied them judiciously. . . 
in the 58th year of his age........ It wasa|..... Encouraged us to the diligent attendance 
very solemn time; yet, amid it we were greatly|of meetings, and ‘do,’ he says, ‘take care of the 
consoled, in that mercy and kindness were af-|children.’ 
forded, and an evidence granted ‘of a safe ar-| “‘ For several months previous to his last indis- 
rival, when all was over,’ (as he expressed the day| position, he appeared in a state of waiting; not 
before)—also remarked in an impressive manner, |looking or expecting to be long here; not unfre- 
‘I may say as James Simpson said to Nathan | quently alluding to that period; and in recounting 
Harper, near his close—‘ 1 am about to mount the|the mercies and tender dealings of the Lord with 
chariot. He then related the circumstance of|his soul, would be tendered even to tears. Ah! 
Nathan’s calling to see James on his way to meet-|my impression is, he had, indeed, ‘ washed his robe 
ing, and on inquiring how he was, he replied as|and made it white in the blood of the Lamb;’— 
above—and in an hour he died. Truly an easy|and was finally admitted through much suffering 
passage out of time was afforded the dear sufferer, |and in great mercy, ‘into that kingdom whose in- 
and Best help enabling him to bear patiently his) habitants no more say they are sick.’ ” 
affliction, no murmur having escaped him, as we 
remember from first to last, during an indisposition| The British Museum.—The London Specta- 
of four years’ duration.” tor says: The crypt or cellar, and even the por- 
“ The interment of his remains was in Friends’|tico of the museum, are crammed with relics of 
burial-ground at Plymouth, the 30th. While|classic antiquity, which have not only cost large 
gathered in stillness on that occasion at the house,|sums of money, but have occupied the best talents 
my feelings were much tendered in taking a retro-jand enterprise of scholars and explorers. The 
spective view of his life, and very clearly seeing| marbles from the tomb of Mausolus, and the mo- 
the merciful compassion of a watchful Providence|saics from the palace of Dido have merely been 
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in laying him by, and waiting, truly ‘ waiting to 
be gracious ;’ not in the twinkling of an eye, as it 
were, cutting the tender thread of life, when per- 
haps unprepared, but helping through to the end. 
For which favour may we return thanks where 















perish. I sincerely wish that the tender-hearted, 
both youth and others, may be preserved from the 
infection of the poison of asps, which is under their 
tongues.—John Griffith. 


alone it is due; and humbly endeavour so to walk 
the little time we may be spared, as to end well at 


rest.”” 

Here may suitably follow a little testimony pre- 
served of her father and mother, Jacob and Mary 
Albertson, who deceased at Plymouth, Montgo- 
mery Co., Pa.; the latter on the 29th of Eleventh 
month, 1825, in the 73d year of her age; the for- 
mer on the 10th of Tenth month, 1833, in the 78th 
year of his age. 

* * * “She was to us a kind mother; my 
heart is tendered in the remembrance of her many 
cares and concerns -for us her children, which rather 
increased in the latter years of her life. Her care 





Remains of a Mastodon.—Recently, in quar- 
trying limestone, in a gorge, about sixteen feet from 
the surface, on the land of Eli Blackburn, in St. 
Clair township, Bedford county, nearly the whole 
skeleton of what was supposed to be a mastodon, 
was discovered by John Calihan. The leg bones 
were about fifteen or eighteen inches in circum- 
ference, and the others were about in the same 
es. After being exposed to the air, the 

ones all crumbed to dust, except the teeth, three 
of which were discovered. The enamel on these 
grinders is about one-fourth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and in an excellent state of preservation; the 
balance of the tooth is petrified, and much like 


those of my age in dress, &c., to which she yielded 
soap-stone.—Harrisburg Patriot. 


not, but endeavoured to strengthen my mind 


exhumed and brought here to be buried again 
beneath antiquarian lumber, almost as effectually 
as under the sands of the desert. It is now about 
seven years since the museum received the fine 
sculptures which formed the monument of Mauso- 
lus—a work which employed the best sculptors of 
the time of Bryaxis, Leochares, Scopas and Timo- 


last, and be entitled to a place in the mansions of|theus, and has since been considered one of the 


seven wonders of the world. Yet these important 
objects have not been deemed interesting enough 
to be even mentioned in the guide book of the mu- 
seum of this year’s date. 





A Go-letween.— There is perhaps not a more 
odious character than that of a go-between; by 
which we mean that creature who carries to the 
ears of one neighbour all the injurious observations 
which happen to drop from another. Such a per- 
son is the slanderer’s herald, and is altogether more 
odious than the slanderer himself. By his officious- 


of me when young, is sealed in my heart, where I|ness he makes the poison effective, which else were 
have a testimony to bear to the good effect of early |inert, for three-fourths of the slanders would never 
religious care; my desire was strong to be like|injure their object, but by the malice of go 
betweens, who, under the mask of double friend- 
|ship, act the part of double traitors.” 
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A Year’s Trade. 

The annual statement of our foreign and colo- 
pial trade and of navigation shows that in the 
ear 1859, the American continent with Cuba and 
the West Indies took £40,000,000 of our produce 
and manufactures; and India, Singapore, and 
Ceylon, with Australia and China, took £37,000,- 
000 more. To these great countries we disposed 
of nearly £30,000,000 of our cotton goods and 
arn out of the whole £48,000,000 exported. The 
United States took £4,600,000 of our cotton goods, 
£4,476,00 of our woollens, £2,160,000 of linens, 
and £1,568,000 of apparel and haberdashery. 
India, including Singapore, took £14,290,000 of 
cotton goods and yarn; China, only £3,190,000, 
and £700,000 of woollens; Australia, £1,870,000 
of apparel and haberdashery, £790,000 of cottons, 
and £765,000 of woollens. For our iron we found 
our principal market in the United States (£3,000,- 
000,) and also for our tin (plates) and our hard- 
wares (above £1,000,000 of each ;) for our leather 
and saddlery in Australia (£1,000,000;) for our 
agricultural implements in Australia and in Rus- 
sia; for beer in India (£777,378,) and Australia 
(£669,358 ;) for butter in Australia (£342,914 ;) 
for earthenware in the United States (£600,000.) 
The exports of our produce to Australia, £4,000,- 
000 in 1852, were £11,000,000 in 1859, and those 
of India have doubled since 1855; to the United 
States they were not £12,000,000 in 1849, they 
were above £22,000,006 in 1859; to China, £1,- 
537,000 in 1849; £4,457,000 in 1859. To New 
Zealand we sent £632,907 worth of our produce 
in 1859, not far from double what we sent only 
three years before. Our exports to the whole 
world made no progress in the year 1859. In 
most European countries the demand for our pro- 
duce was slack. France took less upon the whole 
than in the previous year, though her demand for 
some articles increased. She took no less than 
1,391,000 tons of coal, and £493,083 worth of 
copper. There was a considerable increase, how- 
ever, in our trade with Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark; and Russia took more of our produce by 
nearly £1,000,000, raising her demand for machi- 
nery to £1,000,000, and for iron to £1,200,000. 
Our entire imports for 1859 (£179,182,355) were 
not far from £15,000,000 above those of the pre- 
vious year, and our exports (our own produce 
£130,411,529, foreign and colonial produce £25,- 
281,446 —in all £155,692,975, ) were £16,000,000 
above those of the previous year; and it must be 
borne in mind that the returns of the value of our 
imports include freight, the exports do not. In 
conducting this trade, 26,520 visits were paid to 
our ports by British vessels, and 22,351 by foreign. 
The totals require such figures to express them as 
Were never until now employed to set forth a year’s 
trade of a nation. The world beyond the seas, 
civilized and uncivilized, sent to our shores on an 
average every day, merchandise of the value of 
nearly £500,000, and to bring it to us nearly 1000 
ships came into our ports every week. Our exports 
of produce and manufactures of the United King- 
dom in the short space of eight years, 1852-59, 
have exceeded in value the capital of the national 
debt. In ten years they have doubled; in 1849, 
they were £64,000,000; in, 1859, they were 
£130,000,000. ‘The enorn.ous progress of some 
of our colonies and possessions of late years has 
more than restored the proportions sent to foreign 
countries and to British possessions to what they 
Were twenty years ago—two-thirds and one-third ; 
in 1840, foreign countries took £34,000,000,*and 







































not £3.— English Paper. 





Selected. 
EVENING PRAYER. 
I come to Thee, to-night, 
In my lone closet where no eyes can see, 
And dare to crave an interview with thee, 
Father of love and light! 


Softly the moon-beams shine 
On the still branches of the shadowy trees, 
While all sweet sounds of evening on the breeze 
Steal through the slumbering vine. 


Though gavest the calm repose 
That rests on all—the air, the birds, the flower, 
The human spirit in its weary hour, 

Now at the bright day’s close. 


Tis Nature's time for prayer ; 

The silent praises of the glorious sky, 

The earth's glad orions, profound and high, 
To heaven their breathings bear. 


With them my soul would bend 
In humble reverence at thy boly throne, 
Trusting the merits of thy Son alone 
Thy sceptre to extend. 


If I this day have striven 
With thy blessed spirit, or have bowed the knee 
To aught of earth, in weak idolatry, 

I pray to be forgiven. 


If in my heart has been 

An unforgiving thought, or word, or look, 

Though deep the malice which I scarce could brook, 
Wash me from the dark sin. 


If I have turned away 
From grief or suffering which I might relieve, 
Careless the cup of water e’en to give, 
Forgive me, Lord, I pray. 


And teach me how to feel 
My sinful wanderings with a deeper smart, 
And more of mercy and of grace impart, 
My sinfulness to heal. 


Father! my soul would be 

Pure as the drops of eve’s unsullied dew, 

And as the stars whose nightly course is true, 
So would I be to thee. 


Not for myself alone 
Would I these lessons of thy love implore, 
But for each penitent the wide world o’er, 
“Whom thou hast called thine own. 


And for my heart’s best friends, 
Whose steadfast kindness o'er my painful years 
Has watched to soothe afflictions, griefs and tears, 
My warmest prayers ascend. 


Should o’er their path decline 

The light of gladness, or of hope or health, 

Be thou their solace, and their joy and wealth, 
As they have long been mine. 


And now, O Father, take 
The heart I cast with humble faith on thee, 
And cleanse its depths from each impurity, 
For my Redeemer’s sake. 





richly rewards study as the Bible. 


are the results. 


foreign countries took £84,000,000, and British] the story a little more narrowly. 
possessions, £46,000,000. The exports of our 


Four Quaternions of Soldiers—No book so 


The closer and 
more minute one’s inquiries, the more striking often 


The phrase quoted above may be cited as an 
instance, As a “ quaternion” is a company of 
four, the casual reader would be apt to suppose 
that “ four quaternions” is a mere periphrasis for 
sixteen, just as we say threescore and ten for 
seventy. But a more careful reading of the nar- 
rative shows that the expression is not a mere 
British possessions, £17,000,000; aud in 1859,| periphrasis, but is used advisedly. Let us look at 


produce in 1859, amounted to about £4 10s. per|and resolved to have him executed on the follow- 
individual inhabitant of the kingdom; twenty years|ing day. To prevent the possibility of escape or 
ago they were not £2, and ten years ago they were |rescue, he ordered the prisoner to be guarded in 


the strictest manner practised in the Roman mili- 
tary imprisonment. This method was to chain the, 
arm of the prisoner to the arm of a soldier. In 
case of escape, the laws of the service required the 
soldier to be put to death. This penalty effectu- 
ally prevented collusion. Every other chance of 
escape seemed equally to be cut off. Even should 
the soldier fall asleep, any attempt of the prisoner 
to get away would awaken him. In the case of 
Peter, to make assurance doubly sure, we are told 
that he was chained to two soldiers, one to each 
arm. In addition to this, he was locked up in a 
cell, and the two soldiers with him. More even 
than this, it would seem that, at the same time, two 
other soldiers kept watch outside of the cell. 

Here then we see why there was a quaternion. 
He was at the same time in the custody of four 
soldiers, two inside the cell, chained one to his 
right arm, and one to his left, and two outside of 
the cell keeping watch against any attempt at res- 
cue. “ Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, 
bound with two chains, and [also] the [two] keepers 
before the door kept the prison,” that is, kept 
watch. 

But why four quaternions ? 

The Romans divided the night into four watches, 
the first from six to nine, the second from nine to 
twelve, the third from twelve to three, and the 
fourth from three to six, or until the morning. 
This explains why there were four squads of sol- 
diers assigned to this duty. Each quaternion was 
on duty during one watch, or space of three hours, 
and was then relieved by another. ! 

This gives us also a pretty near approximation 
as to the time when the damsel Rhoda let Peter into 
the house where the disciples were assembled pray- 
ing for him. A casual reading would lead to the 
supposition that this occurred some time in the early 
part of the night, say eight or nine o’clock in the 







































“* Now as soon as it was day, there 
was no small stir among the soldiers, what was 
become of Peter.” These soldiers had good rea- 
son to be uneasy. They knew well the rigor of 
the Roman discipline. In fact, they were all that 
very morning ordered to execution for allowing 
Peter to escape. Does this throw any light upon 
the time when he escaped? In which watch of 
the night was it? Not in the first, not in the se- 
cond, not in the third, for in either of these the 
discovery would have been made when the watch 
was changed, and the fresh relay of soldiers came 
to take charge. It was then in the fourth watch, 
between three and six o’clock in the morning, that 
Peter's rescue occurred. It was these last four 
who were thus miraculously overpowered with 
sleep, and who woke only at day-light to find their 
prisoner gone. 

That prayer-meeting, then, must have lasted 
nearly all night, for they were still in session when 
Peter reached the house.—S. S. Times. 


Ratlroad Accidents in 1860.—There were se- 
venty-four accidents on the railways of the United 
States last year, by which 57 persons were killed, 
and 315 wounded. This does not include acei- 
dents to persons not on the cars. The number 
killed last year was less than half that of any year 
since 1852, and the number wounded was also 
less. ‘There has been a gradual decline in the 
numbers of killed and wounded for eight years, 
indicating more care by experience. In the past 
eight years there have been 977 accidents to trains, 


Herod, on a certain occasion, had seized Peter,|by which 1166 were killed, and 3926 wounded. 
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Selected. Havoc of Life by War. Dr. Dick says, that if we take into consideration 
=i , : It is difficult to conceive what fearful havoc war|the number not only of those who have fallen in 
Pe Lord will give strength unto his people.”—Ps./ha5 made of human life. Some of its incidental battle, but of those who have perished through the 

Fa ravages seem to defy all belief. It has at times|natural consequences of war, it will not, perhaps, 
entirely depopulated immense districts. In modern|be overrating the destruction of human life, if we 
as well as ancient times, large tracts have been left | affirm, that one-tenth of the human race has been 
so utterly desolate, that a traveller might pass from| destroyed by the ravages of war; and, according 
village to village, even from city to city, without|to this estimate, more than fourteen thousand mil- 
finding a solitary inhabitant. The war of 1756/lions cf human beings have been slaughtered in 
waged in the heart of Europe, left in one instance|war since the beginning of the world. Edmund 
no less than twenty contiguous villages without a|Burke went still further, and reckoned the sum 
single man or beast. The Thirty Years’ War, in|total of its ravages, from the first, at no less than 
the seventeenth century, reduced the population of| thirty-five thousand millions.— Advocate of Peace, 
Germany from twelve willions to four millions— 
three-fourths; and that of Wurtemberg from five} 1751, As the want of proper persons amongst 
hundred thousand to forty-eight thousand—more | Friends qualified for school masters hath been the 
than nine-tenths! Thirty thousand villages were| occasion of great damage to the society in many 
destroyed ; in many others the population entirely | places, as thereby well disposed Friends are de- 


, . , died out 5 and in districts once studded with towns prived of opportunitics for the education of their 
meet their fiery trials; and in the same strength|and cities, there sprang up immense forests. children in a manner consistent with a religious 


must the daily cross be taken up and borne. Look at the havoc of sieges—in that of London-|eoncern for their welfare, and have been necessi- 
Among many bright examples that might be|derry, twelve thousand soldiers, beside a vast|tated to send them to ans of other persuasions; 
chosen to illustrate this truth, the calm bearing of|number of inhabitants; in that of Paris, in the| whereby the tender minds of such children hate 
Polycarp, on his trial, may be selected. When he|sixteenth century, thirty thousand victims of mere| been in great danger of being leavened into the 
was apprehended, and was on his way to the tri-|hunger; in that of Malplaquet, thirty-four thou- language, customs and habits of the world, from 
bunal, the Irenarch Herod, and his father Nicetes,|sand soldiers alone; in that of Ismail, forty thou-| whence 6 is difcalt afterworde to teclain Shades 
met him, and taking him up into their chariot, be-|sand ; of Vienna, seventy thousand; of Ostend,|we desire Friends would attend to this important 
gan to advise him, asking, “ What harm is it tojone hundred and twenty thousand; of Mexico, point, and in their Monthly Meetings assist young 
say, ‘ Lord Caesar,’ and to sacrifice, and be safe?”’}one hundred and fifty thousand; of Acre, three} men of low circumstances, whose genius and con- 
At first he was silent; but, being pressed, he said,| hundred thousand; of Carthage, seven hundred | duct may be suitable for that office, with the means 
“T will not follow your advice.” They then treat-|thousand; of Jerusalem, one million! requisite to obtain the proper qualifications; and 
ed him abusively, and thrust him out of the cha-| Mark the slaughter of single battles—at Lepan-| when so qualified, afford them the necessary sae 
riot, so that, in falling, he severely hurt himself.| to, twenty-five thousand ; at Austerlitz, thirty thou-|eoyragement for their support. 
But he, still unmoved, as if he had suffered no-|sand; at Eylau, sixty thousand; at Waterloo and . as 
thing, went on cheerfully, under the conduct of his} Quatre Bras—one engagement, in fact—seventy| Census Items.—It would require a population of 
guards, to the Stadium. When he was brought to|thousand ; at Borodino, eighty thousand ; at Fon-| pout 368,000,000 in the present States and terri- 
the tribunal, there was a great tumult as soon as|tenoy, one hundred thousand; at Arbela, three] tories. to sittie thom te & density equal to that of 
it was generally understood that Polycarp was|hundred thousand; at Chalons, three hundred annette. Michigan shows a population of 
apprehended. ‘he proconsul then began to ex-|thousand of Atilla’s army alone; four hundred|759 000, This is a gain upon 1850 of over 350,- 
hort him :—“ Have pity on thy own great age;|thousand Usipetes were slain by Julius Cesar in 000. and upon 1854 of 250,000. The population 
swear by the fortune of Caesar; say, ‘‘lake away|one battle, and four hundred and thirty thousand of California it is ethisinel. will not exceed 400,- 
the atheists.’” Polycarp, with a grave aspect, be-|Germans in another. 000. In eighteen cities wah toute to Connection: 
holding all the multitude, waiving his hand to! Take only two cases more. The army of Xerx-|the population shows a gain of 27,000. Towa re- 
them, and looking up to heaven, said, “ Take away |es, says Dr. Dick, must have amounted to 5,283,-| ports a population of about 600 000, a gain of over 
the atheists.” ‘The proconsul urging him, and say-|320; and, if the attendants were only one-third . 000 since last year. The population of Indiana 
ing, “Swear, and I will release thee. Reproach|as great as common at the present day in Eastern|;, '} 347.000. Ten years ago it was 990,258, 
Christ.” Polycarp said, “ Kighty and six years| countries, the sum total must have reached nearly Taina according to the census returns hes re- 
have I served him, and he hath never wronged me;|six millions. Yet, in one year, this vast multitude] ooded 5000 in population. The census returns of 
and how can I blaspheme my King, who hath|was reduced, though not entirely by death, to three| Washingeton territory show 9000 inhabitants. The 
saved me? Iam a christian; and if you desire|hundred thousand fighting men; and of these only opulation in New Orleans by the late census, is 
to know the christian doctrine, assign me a day and | three thousand escaped destruction, Jenghis-khan, Sl iad at 170.766. The population of Nashville 
hear.” The proconsul said, “ Persuade the peo-|the terrible ravager of Asia in the thirteenth cen-| Tennessee, is 23.713. In 1850, it was 11,518. 
ple.” Polycarp answered, “I have thought pro-|tury, shot ninety thousand on the plains of Nessa, P ad X ; 
per to address you, for we are taught to pay to|and massacred two hundred thousand at the storm- 
powers appointed by God all honor which is con-|ing of Kharasm. In the district of Herat, he 
sistent with a good conscience.” “I have wild|butchered one million six hundred thousand, and 
beasts,” said the proconsul, “I will expose you|in two cities with their dependencies, one million 
to them unless you repent.” “Call them,” replied/seven hundred and sixty-two thousand. During 
the martyr. “Our minds are not to be changed|the last twenty-seven years of his long reign, he is 
from the better to the worse; but it is a good|said to have massacred more than half a million 
thing to be changed from evil to good.” “TI wiiljevery year; and in the first fourteen years, he is| anything of that arise, judge it down by the power 
tame your spirit by fire,” said the other, “since| supposed, by Chinese historians, to have destroyed |of the Lord God, that so you may stand approved 
you despise the wild beasts, unless you repent.”|not less than eighteen millions; a sum total of|in his sight, and answer his witness in all people; 
“You threaten me with fire,” said Polycarp,|over thirty-two millions in forty-one years! then will you have the reward of life;” and at the 
“which burns for a moment, and will be soon ex-| In any view, what a fell destroyer is war!|same time said Stephen Crisp, “ Dear heart keep 
tinet ; but you. are ignorant of the future judg-| Napoleon's wars sacrificed full six millions, and all|/ow in the holy seed of God, and that will be thy 
ment, and of the fire of eternal punishment re-|the wars consequent on the French Revolution,|crown forever.” A little afterwards fainting, and 
served for the ungodly. But why do you delay?|some nine or ten millions. ‘The Spaniards are said| being supported by his friends, he departed in their 
Do what you please.” to have destroyed, in forty-two years, more than|arms, as one falling into an easy sleep ; full of con- 
And thus did this aged saint, in the strength] twelve millions of American Indians. Grecian wars|solation he passed into immortal life ; at the age of 
given by the Lord to his people, meet and embrace! sacrificed fifteen millions; Jewish wars, twenty- forty-five years and two months.—Gough's LHis- 
his bitter martyrdom; and in the same strength|five millions; the wars of the twelve Czsars, in| tory, 2d vol., pages 235 and 236. 
and spirit, may we calmly and meekly bear our/all, thirty millions; the wars of the Romans, be- Een ee 
appointed trials, knowing that no temptation has| fore Julius Cxsar, sixty millions; the wars of the} It is the wisdom of a christian not to be angry 
fallen on us, but such as is sent by a wise and loving} Roman Empire, of the Saracens and the Turks,| when rebuked, nor to be proud when praised. This 
Father, who will, according to our day, impart to|sixty millions each; those of the Tartars, eighty|is the remedy against both. “Be clothed with 
us the needful strength. millions ; those of Africa, one hundred millions! |humility.” 1 Pet. v. 5. 













































Polycarp. 


Deeply encouraging is this precious promise to 
the true christian; and never will the needed sup- 
port fail him who pleads it before the mercy-seat 
of God, when the soul is cast down and disquieted 
with sin, weary with the warfare within and the 
troubles from without. When, in perplexities and 
anxieties, the burthened heart exclaims, “ How 
shall I meet this trouble? how shall I stand when 
the temptation comes?” then, poor and helpless as 
you are, lay hold with faith on these words, claim 
the promised strength, and never will you be sent 
empty away. 

This has been the experience of all God’s peo- 
ple, from the earliest days to the present; in this 
strength were the saints and martyrs enabled to 



























Josiah Coale, upon his death-bed, and soon af- 
ter George Fox prayed by him, rose up with the 
help of his friends, and sitting on the side of the 
bed, addressed to them with affecting power the 
following exhortation: “ Well, friends, be faith- 
ful to God, and have a single eye to his glory, and 
seek nothing for self or your own glory ; and if 
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. From the Leisure Hour. | white stockings to the knee, and an amber-headed |riageable at fourteen, they are bought by the hus- 
Algiers. cane in his hand, of all coxcombs the greatest ;|band at a price regulated by their personal charms; 
Since the complete subjugation of the Algerine| princes of the land, with hewers of wood and|but if by the jend of two years they bear no off- 
territory by the French, and the comparative free-|drawers of water; French ladies, in the last full|spring, they are returnable to their parents, and 
dom from wars and rumors of wars against the| fashion of the Parisian season ; negresses, in a cot-|the husband may reclaim a certain amount of the 
outlying tribes, the city of Algiers has presented |ton wrap of scrimpy dimensions, with unclad picca-|purchase-money. Of late years, the effect of 
attractions to travellers and visitors from the north |ninnies slung and pouched like young possums at| French influence is visible upon Moorish society; 
of Europe, on many and various accounts. The |their back; and, lastly, fair Mauresques, enveloped |some§of the women have refused to be sold in 
advantages which its equable climate affords to in-|in snowy attire, who, were it not for their beautiful | marriage ; others have broken through their habits 
valids suffering from pulmonary complaints have |eyes, whose sparkle cannot be veiled, might be|of seclusion, and accepted invitations to the parties 
made it, as a winter residence, the rival of Ma-|mistaken for ghosts passing to and fro silently and|of the Governor-General’s lady; while a number 
deira and Egypt, of the isles of the Mediterranean | mysteriously among the human crowd, but taking|of young girls, not far short of two hundred, are 
and the south of France—over all which places it|no part in its affairs. receiving gratuitous instruction in the arts of read- 
possesses, or is said to possess, certain claims to| ‘‘ The Arab of the desert and the Kabyle of the|ing, writing, and needlework, at the school of 
superiority. Numbers of invalids now annually |mountains are lying at full length on the ground| Madame Luce, a French lady, who has heroically 
winter in Algiers, where winter, in one sense of|within a few yards of you, and display a set of limbs| devoted her time and talents to the amelioration 
the word, is unknown, and return to more north-|worthy of Hercules. Suddenly a sound strikes|of their lot. 
erly latitudes when the hot weather announces its|on the ear, which attracts their earnest attention:| A considerable proportion of the population are 
approach. Facility of access has probably much|the Arab and the Kabyle spring to their legs, and) Jews. Under the Turkish regime they were hated 
to do with the popularity of this ancient haunt of|the Moor, lowering his pipe, blows out a last whiff|and oppressed, and condemned to the use of a 
pirates as a modern watering-place. Owing to the|in deference to the call. It is the cry of the Muez-|particular costume, but being protected by the 
perfection of locomotion along the whole line of|zin, summoning the faithful to prayer; and if ever} French government, they now enjoy every social 
route, a traveller leaving London on the Monday |a. Mussulman is roused from his habitual lethargy,|advantage that good subjects can desire. They 
morning, may find himself comfortably settled in|it is to obey the law of his prophet; he washes in| are consequently prosperous, and are by no means 
lodgings in Algiers before Saturday night, at a/haste, and hurries to the mo:que. Five times dur-|careful to conceal the signs of their prosperity. 
cost, if he choose to be economical, not much ex-|ing the night and day, the Muezzin mount the 































ceeding ten pounds—having crossed the Mediter- |minarets, and, in a loud, sonorous tone, proclaim 


ranean in a passage of little over forty hours’ dura-|the hour of prayer. 


Men of strong lungs are 


tion, First-class steamers make the voyage from |selected for the office, and far and wide over the 
Marseilles three times a week ; the fares are mode- | city the sound is heard, like that of a tenor bell, 


rate, and the accommodation to be met with is 
excellent. 


‘ Swinging low with solemn roar, 
Over some wide-watered shore.’ 


The appearance of the city, reclining on the|In the stillness of night the invitation to worship 
side of a lofty hill, with its face towards the sea,/God falls on the stranger's ear with the most im- 
is, through the medium of engravings, familiar to | pressive effect, for the sound, if it waken the sleeper, 


most readers. 
pirates, its outward purity, as seen at a distance, 
formed a striking contrast to its real internal filth 
and fetor. All that, however, is now done away; 
under French management the streets of Algiers 
are clean as the Boulevards of Paris, and there 
are no grounds of complaint on the score of dirt. 
Hotel accommodation of a good class is, however, | 
remarkably dear—an inconvenience which is bal- 
anced by the fact that excellent lodgings are plen- 
tiful and reasonably cheap. Provisions also are 
cheap, with the exception of tea, which is not only 
exorbitantly dear, but vile in quality. Coffee of 
the finest is sold at the cafés at a half-penny the 
cup; fish is abundant and low-priced; meat is 
somewhat dearer; game is plentiful; and all kinds 
of fruit and vegetables are profuse in quantity and 
moderate in cost. 

The population of Algiers numbers seventy | 
thousand, and perhaps there are few cities on the 
face of the earth where, in proportion to their! 
numbers, they are more various in character and | 
in race. The majority of the lower orders pass 
most of their time out of doors, and the stranger 
need only betake himself to the Place Royale, the 
favourite lounge and promenade of the city, to see 
them in all their variety. The spectacle here to 
be met with, is thus described in Davies's “Algiers 
in 1857.” 

“Men of all nations,” says — Davies, “ meet 
here at all hours of the day, clad in every imagi- 
nable costume, from the garb of old Gaul to that! 
of the Faubourg St. Honoré, from the bornous of 
the Sahara to the cocked hat and epaulets of mar- | 
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When it was in possession of the} will awaken his conscience as well. 


\to the mosque, and then his thoughts turn inwards, 


‘condemnation; the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon 





tial France. Here may be seen Grand Turks, 
whose heads are surmounted by turbans as broad | 
as their shoulders; Muftis or Mahomedan judges, | 
buried in the endless folds of their white head- | 


gear, which, from its evenness and precision, re- | 


sembles a mighty cotton ball wrought and wound | 
im Manchester; the Algerine Jew, in his purple | 


and gold suit, with patent leather high-heeled shoes, ' 


He hears the 
Mussulman pattering in the dark street on his way 


‘How do J serve God?’ ‘The comparison, if it do 
not make him a better man, will only add to his 


will take precedence of him on the last great day ; 
‘for unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
be much required.” 

Of genuine Turks there are now very few re- 
maining in Algiers. After the conquest of the 
country by the French, the major part of them 
sold their possessions and retreated to Tunis and 
Alexandria—leaving behind them, however, a 
mixed race, called Koulouglis, the offspring of their 
marriages with Algerine women. 

The Moors, who formerly were of high import- 
ance, are at present the most depressed of the in- 
habitants. ‘The position of the poorest among 







They dress in gorgeous apparel on Saturdays and 
fete days ; the women are a mass of gold and silk, 
and the men are bedizened with braid and crimson 
and blue cloth. 


(To be concluded.) 





New Birth unto Righteousness.— Blessed, there- 
fore, are they who are sincerely concerned to know 
the new birth, which is to be born from above, that 
they may inherit the kingdom of heaven. But, 
alas! though heaven be desired by many, how 
few of the sons of men are willing to walk in the 
way that leads unto it. No, no; they are for an 
easy path, in which they may live unto themselves ; 
they like not the cross though they would have the 
crown. Qh! how are many spending their time in 
vanity. Some, in a voluptuous course of life, feed- 
ing themselves without fear; others take excessive 
pains in attiring their bodies with their changeable 
suits of apparel, to the dishonour of the Lord ; nay, 
to such a pitch of excess are many come, that as 
one saith in a discourse on this subject, relating to 
superfluity of clothing, “ Here is the end,” saith 
he, “ of all their fashions and recreations, to gra- 
tify the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life; clothes that were given to cover 
shame, now want a covering for their shameful 
excess ; and that which should remember men of 
lost innoceney, they pride and glory in.’’”—Pre- 


them is rather that of beasts of burden than of \/ace to Piety Prompted, by T. Raylton, 


men; they carry the heaviest loads, and drag 
ponderous wagons, under a burning sun, and live 
at the same time on the merest refuse. ‘Their des- 
tiny is, however, to a great extent, of their own 
election, for they are the laziest fellows living, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the lazzaroni of Naples. 
They will never work until driven to it by hunger, 
and will stave off that by tobacco and sleep as long 
as possible, ere submitting to the drudgery of la- 
bour. They are, on the whole, fine-looking fellows, 
above the average stature, powerfully built up and 
brawny of limb, with a full dark eye, aquiline 
nose, and a complexion of clear olive—not black, 
as Englishmen are apt to suppose them. The 
wives of the lower class Moors lead a miserable 
life, which is-but one protracted struggle with fa- 
mine. Among the better class, however, the ladies, 
if they have few reasonable pleasures, have fewer 
cares. Shut up from all eyes in their houses, or 
closely veiled when they go abroad, they come in 
contact with no improving society, and remain all 
their lives almost as ignorant as children. Mar- 








Wooden Shoes.—In the agricultural districts in 
Europe, wooden shoes are almost universally worn. 
In New York city, especially at Castle Garden, 
among the Germans and other immigrants, they 
may be heard as well as seen almost every day. 
Recently their manufacture has been introduced 
into this country, and the wearing of them is ra- 
pidly on the increase. A large establishment is 
in operation at Springfield, Mass., where wooden 
boots and shoes are made. They are said to ex- 
clude water better than leather, and are becoming 
largely in use with Germans, miners, foundry- 
men, and other workmen. 

sonneeninalipiipiaentiit 

As when we charge a vessel, the more ballast 
we put in, the lower it sinks, so the more love we 
have in the soul, the more we are abased in self. . . 
Let its depths be manifested by our readiness to 
bear the cross, the humiliations, the sufferings, 


which are necessary to the purification of the soul. 
— Madam Guyon. 
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1703. Under a deep sense that pride, and the 
vain customs and fashions of the world, prevail 
over some of our profession, particularly in the ex- 
cess of apparel and furniture, this meeting doth 
earnestly recommend, that all who make profes- 
sion of the Truth, take care to be exemplary in 
what they wear, and what they use, so as to avoid 
the vain customs of the world, and all extravagance 
in colour and fashion; and keep themselves, in 
respect thereof, spotless and blameless, adorning 
their profession in all modesty and sobriety. 


































pressed by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, 
or by the powers vested in the marshals by law. 

“ Now therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, in virtue of the power in me vested by the 
Constitution and the laws, have thought fit to call forth, 
and hereby do call forth the militia of the several States 
of the Union, to the aggregate number of seventy-five 
thousand, in order to suppress the said combinations, 
and to cause the laws tobe duly executed. The details 
for this object will be immediately communicated to the 
State authorities through the War departments 

“T appeal to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate and 
aid this effort to maintain the honor, the integrity and 
the existence of our National Union, and the perpetuity 
of the popular government, and to redress the wrongs 
already long enough endured. 

‘IT deem it proper to say that the first service assigned 
to the forces hereby called forth, will probably be to re- 
possess the forts, places and property which have been 
seized from the Union, and in every event the utmost 
care will be observed, consistently with the objects 
aforesaid, to avoid any devastation, any destruction of, 
or any disturbance of peaceful citizens in any part of the 
country. 

‘‘ And I hereby command the persons composing the 
combinations aforesaid, to disperse and retire peaceably 
to their respective abodes within twenty days from this 
date. 

‘“‘ Deeming that the present condition of public affairs 
presents an extraordinary occasion, I do hereby, in vir- 
tue of the power in me vested by the Constitution, con- 
vene both houses of Congress. The Senators and Re- 
presentatives are therefore summoned to assemble at 
their respective chambers at twelve o’clock, noon, on 
Thursday, the 4th of July next, then and there to con- 
sider and determine such measures as, in their wisdom, 
the public safety and interest may seem to demand. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and cause the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

“Done at the City of Washington, this 15th day of 
April, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States, the eighty-fifth. 

(Signed, ) ‘‘ ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
‘“‘ By the President. 
“ Wa. H. Sewarp, Sec. of State.” 

The Virginia Commissioners.—OUn the 13th, the com- 
missioners from the conventiou had an interview with 
the President of the United States. His answer which 
was given in writing, was, simply a statement that he 
will endeavour to act according to the inaugural pro- 
gramme, hold the public property, and detend it, waging 
no war against the seceding States, and maintaining the 
defensive. He further stated that the postal accommo- 
dations might probably be withdrawn from those States. 

Preparations for War.—The following are the requi- 
sitions of the President upon the Governors of the seve- 
ral States for military to act in the defence of the Union. 
New York is called on to furnish 17,000 volunteers; 
Pennsylvania, 16,000; Illinois, 6,000; Indiana, 6,000; 
Missouri, 4,000; Kentucky, 4,000; Ohio, 3,000, &c., 
amounting in the aggregate to 75,000 men. On the 15th, 
the Legislature of New York passed a bill appropriating 
$3,000,000 to equip thirty thousand volunteers, in addi- 
tion to the present State force, and the Governor issued 
his proclamation accordingly. Prompt measures were 
also taken in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and other 
States to furnish the contingent required of them. The 
banks of Philadelphia promptly offered the Governor the 
use of all the funds required for the purpose. In Mary- 
land, the feeling appeared to be of a divided character. 
It was declared on one hand, that there would be a de- 
termined opposition to the passage of Northern troops 
through Baltimore—yet the prevailing sentiment was 
in favor of sustaining the U.S. government. The course 
of Virginia remained doubtful. On the 13th, it was 
openly stated in debate in the convention, that the 
Southern army would march through Virginia to the 
North, and thousands would join them. Active prepa- 
rations were being made at Washington to repel the ap- 
prehended attack trom that quarter. 

The Southern Confederacy.—The capture of fort Sump- 
ter is stated to have produced a state of wild excitement 
at Montgomery. A formal declaration of war against 
the United States was expected as soon as the Congress 
could be called together. In a speech made by Walker, 
the Secretary of War, he declared his belief that the 
Confederate army would soon have possession of Wash- 
ington. A despatch of the 15th states that parties in 
New Orleans had offered to take the whole of the Con- 
federate State Loan of fifteen millions at par. Another 
states that Gov. Magoffin, of Kentucky, and Senator 
Breckinridge had given assurances of their sincere sym- 
pathy with the Scuth, and that thousands of men were 





Oil Stortes.—A practical man of business, who 
has industriously examined the Pennsylvania oil 
regions, says that the reports of large returns are 
inflated by those holding land; that instead of 
wells yielding twenty-five to thirty barrels per day, 
five to eight is a nearer amount; that the wells 
fail soon after being worked ; that where one suc- 
ceeds, two fail; and he believes that two hundred 
thousand dollars more have been spent than pro- 
duced in the oil region, 
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The Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Phila- 
delphia, is still in session when this number goes to 
press. The number in attendance is not quite so 
great as on former occasions. Some account of 
its proceedings will be given in our next number. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


The events now transpiring in the United States, are 
of so much greater moment than in any other quarter, 
that we shall devote the whole of the space appropriated 
to the summary to domestic occurrences. These alas, 
have been of a most melancholy character, presaging the 
immediate commencement of civil war. 

Fort Sumpter —On the 8th inst., an authorized mes- 
senger from the President of the United States informed 
Gov. Pickens and Gen. Beauregard at Charleston, that 
provisions would be sent to fort Sumpter peaceably, if 
possible, otherwise by force. Gen. Beauregard commu- 
nicated this information to the Secretary of War of the 
“ Confederate States,” and, on the 10th, received a tele- 
graphic despatch from the government at Montgomery, 
directing him to demand the evacuation of the fort, and, 
if this was refused, to proceed to reduce it. The de- 
mand was accordingly made on the 11th, and not being 
complied with, the batteries of fort Moultrie, Cumming’s 
Point, fort Johnson, the floating battery, &c., which had 
been constructed so as to command fort Sumpter, open- 
ed fire upon it early the succeeding morning. The 
bombardment was kept up through the day and at in- 
tervals throughout the following night, inflicting great 
damage on the fort, dismounting several of the guns, 
and setting fire to the barracks and officers’ quarters. 
On the afternoon of the 13th, Major Anderson surren- 
dered unconditionally. None of his men were killed, 
and only five wounded, but the rest were worn out, and 
physically incapable of continuing the contest, having 
been exhausted chiefly by their exertions in contending 
with the flames.—A Charleston despatch says, that Ma- 
jor Anderson and his men will be sent by the steamer 
Isabel to New York. Two U. S. war vessels—the 
Pawnee and Harriet Lane—were off Ciarleston harbor 
during the bombardment of fort Sumpter, but took no 
part in the engagement. 

Fort Pickens.—Gen. Beauregard, who made the mili- 
tary arrangements by means of which Sumpter was so 
quickly reduced, has been ordered to conduct the attack 
on fort Pickens. The naval expedition, which recently 
sailed from New York, was, it appears, intended to 
strengthen this fort. At the latest dates, a large force 
of the Confederate troops were assembled in the vicinity, 
and an attack upon it was likely to occur at any mo- 
ment. 

Proclamation of the President.—On the 15th inst., the 
President issued the following : 

‘ Whereas, the laws of the United States have been 
for some time past, and are now, opposed, and the exe- 
cution thereof obstructed in the States of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, by combinations too powerful to be sup- 





















under arms, and ready to move at a moment’s notice 
from the War department at Montgomery. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that the telegraphic offices 
are in the hands of the secessionists, and in this time of 
madness and folly are not wholly reliable, the statements 
being, probably, highly coloured, if not false. 


What our neighbours think.—When the intelligence of 


the bombardment of fort Sumpter reached Halifax, the 
Legislature, amidst intense emotion, passed the followin: 
resolution by an unanimous vote. “ Resolved, that this 
House has heard with the deepest sorrow and regret of 
the outbreak of civil war among their friends and neigh. 
bours in the United States; that this House, without ex. 
pressing an opinion upon the points in controversy be- 
tween the contending parties, sincerely lament that those 
who speak their language, and share their civilization, 
should be shedding each other’s blood, and desire to 
offer up their fervent prayers to the Father of the uni- 
verse for the restoration of peace.” 


Southern Anticipations.—Information having been re- 


ceived at Montgomery, that Virginia would probably 
very soon secede, Vice President Stephens telegraphed 
in reply, should Virginia unite with the Southern Uon- 
federacy, it is understood that President Davis will va- 
cate his seat at Montgomery, and the Vice President will 
assume his duties, and make Richmond the head quar- 
ters within ten days. Gen. Beauregard will be made 
second in command. Gen. Bragg will take care of Pen- 
sacola, by authority. Gen. Pillow has just arrived here, 
and offers President Davis a division of the Tennessee 
troops. 


The Effect in the Northern Slave States.—The Presi- 


dent’s Proclamation has, it is said, produced a strong 
feeling of indignation-in Virginia, North Carolina and 
other States. Their secession is said now to be almost 
inevitable. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Jesse Hall, agt., O., for Nathan P. Hall 


and Christiana Kirk, $2 each, vol. 34. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted to perform the duties of Librarian 
at this Institution. Application may be made to 
Natrsan Suarpuess, Concordville, Pa. 

James Emuen, West Chester, Pa. 

Samvet Hitves, Wilmington, Del. 

Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Joseph Pasmorg, Goshenville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Philad., Fourth mo. 17th, 1861. 





WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
situated on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central 
Railroad. The Sessions open on the lst Second-days 
in the Fifth and Eleventh months respectively. 

For information and circulars, apply to 
Txomas Conarp, Principal, 
West-Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Fourth mo., 1861. 





FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and bis wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shonid be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to Esenezer Worts, 

Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jorn Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 


-_— +e 


Marriep, on the 14th of Third month, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Wilmington, Del., Recvsen SarrertH- 
walt, of Burlington Co., N.J.,and MarGaret A. SraP ise, 
of the former place. 


—__— Cr r---''" oO0180nD 


Diep, on the 20th of Third month, 1861, RacueL, 
widow of David Mickle, in the eighty-fourth year of ber 
age; an esteemed member of Woodbury Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J. This dear Friend endured a very painful ill- 
ness, with the calmness and patience becoming a chris- 
tian. 





, on the 22d of Third month last, Exizasetn, wife 
of Amos Evans, in the seventy-eighth year of her age; 
a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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